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from the self-same human root, or from several roots beneath the human 
form. The views are divided, the arguments oscillatory ; yet the 
means and ways which may lead to a solution lie before us, and it is 
not so difficult to determine the period in which the question will be 
solved. 

" Prichard, in the preface to his excellent work on the natural 
history of man, commences with the following quotation from St. 
Augustin : — ' Men admire the heights of the mountain, the mighty 
waves of the sea, the high rush of the waters, the extent of the ocean, 
and the tracks of the stars, and neglect admiring themselves.'" 

"At the time of Linnaeus the science of man was still so far behind, 
that this author placed in the same genus 'man' by the side of the 
various races of mankind, idiotic children grown up in forests, and 
anthropoid apes. 

"Herder, in his " Ideas on the philosophy of humanity," sighs for a 
mbdern Galen, who would successively compare man with the 
animals standing next to him, from the first visible beginning through 
all animal and mental manifestations up to the full development of 
the brain. 

" We are at present somewhat further advanced in the knowledge 
of the position of man in the external world, and the relations of 
body and mind. Still we find ourselves entangled in conflicts and 
doubts, opposed as we are to inherited faith, and in apparent contra- 
diction to the sense of the good and the beautiful. It is, however, 
vain trying to stifle this inquiry. 

"The advantage of the decision will consist in the proper apprecia- 
tion of the position which the whole of humanity and the individual 
man occupy in relation to the present and future living world. The 
decision of this question will also throw more light on the means by 
which humanity, as a whole, and the people and the state, as well as 
the individual, may become physically and mentally more perfect. 
Knowledge is also here the basis of /jcwer." 



THE DESCRIPTIVE ANTHROPOLOGY OF PERSIA* 



It is difficult, says the author, to determine the population of Persia, as 
there exist no bills of mortality or birth, nor was there ever a census 
taken for deducing the number of souls from the number of families and 
the houses they inhabit which might be ascertained ; it would give rise 

* Persien. Das Land mid seine Einwohner : Ethnographische Schilderungen. 
Von Dr. Jakob Eduard Polak, ehernaligern Leibarzt der Schah v. Persien, 
und Lehrer an der Medioinischen Schule zu Teheran. Persia, the Country and 
its Inhabitants: Ethnographic Sketches. By Dr. J. Polak, late Physician to 
the Shah of Persia, and Professor at the Medical School of Teheran. 
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to many errors, inasmuch as a family, including servants — slaves 
that are either purchased or adopted — frequently attains a number 
of eighty to one hundred souls. On inquiry of several Persians what 
might be the population of Teheran, an answer is given which varies 
between 60,000 to 500,000. Still it might be possible to ascertain 
in the larger cities the approximate number of their inhabitants, as 
the number of the dead are written down by the murdashurs (dead 
inspectors and washers) for the information of the kalcemter (chief of 
the police). This chief is likewise, from the excise dues and the 
consumption of victuals, pretty well informed as to the fluctuating 
population. T could, notwithstanding my endeavours, learn nothing 
from this man; as regards the population, he answered vaguely, 
" Shoe'r bessiar abad est " (the city is very populous). Religious 
prejudice, the fear of the evil eye, appear, as in King David's time, to 
be the cause of this reticence ; hence the numbering of the people, 
ordered by the Shah to take place in 1859, was violently resisted. 
This prejudice extends even to the age of a person. On asking a 
Persian his age, he replies, " already past thirty or forty," or " 'pire- 
mercl em" (I am an old man). . . . 

Taking the area of the present empire Iran, exclusive of disputed 
adjoining countries, to be about 22,000 square miles (geographical), 
and assuming 400 to 450 souls to the geographical square mile, we 
obtain a population of about nine to ten millions. The sight of the 
vast districts of desert land might induce the traveller to estimate 
the population at much less ; but when it is considered that the 
northern and western provinces can place in the field 150,000 good 
soldiers the population must not be estimated too low. 

The aboriginal inhabitants (Persians and Medes*) are rather of a 
dark colour, never so white as that of the Europeans ; the iris is 
light brown (rarely black) ; the hair straight (never crisp) and of dark 
chestnut colour ; the beard is thick and well developed ; the cranium 
of a fine oval ; the forehead but moderately high and flattened near 
the temples ; the eyes are large, the cornea prominent, and the upper 
eyelid long so as to cover a considerable portion of the cornea ; the 
eyebrows much arched meet at the root of the nose ; the cheeks but 
little fleshy and without carnation ; lips thin ; chin narrow ; neck 
never long ; the larynx but little prominent ; thorax broad and well 
developed ; the hips and the pelvis of females wide ; bones thin ; 

* The name Persians (Farsi) has been well preserved, but that of Medes 
is at present entirely unknown in the country, as they have been expelled 
by the irruption of Turkish tribes. By Tarsi are generally understood the 
inhabitants of the southern provinces, for the Persians call themselves Irans 
and their country Iran. 
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extremities well formed ; slender about the joints ; hands and feet of 
remarkable beauty ; the body hairy. The Persians are rarely very 
obese ; on the other hand they rarely are very lean. I have during 
my whole stay seen but three fat Persians, who were still not too 
corpulent to be good horsemen. In stature they are of middle-size : 
very tall men are as rare as undersized individuals. The features are 
serious, but never so sharply marked as in the European, for the 
Persian is not easily excited by mental emotions. He early habituates 
himself to control the expression of his features ; hence the gesticula- 
tions of the Europeans astonish him. On the whole the Persian 
presents in his physical conformation a fine Caucasian type by which 
he is distinguished from other nationalities inhabiting his country, 
such as Tartars, Armenians, and Jews. Neither is there anything in 
his conduct which characterises the Southerns and the Semitics. 

Among the higher classes, and also among the officials and scholars, 
the so-called mirza, mustdfi (secretaries), muharrer (penman), munshl 
(correctors), as well as the numerous " luxury servants," we frequently 
meet with characters whose prototype is excellently portrayed in 
Morier's novel, Hadjji Saba. The Persian has invented a peculiar 
name for thern ; he calls them fuzul and their doings fuzuli. The 
fuzul is an individual who can adapt himself to every condition in 
life, but has constantly an eye to his own interest (meedachel), and 
understands how to acquire another man's property, or, according to 
the Persian expression, "to eat it." He is pert and intrusive, and knows 
all the city news. Crouching like a worm before his superior, he is 
all presumption in the presence of a subordinate, whom he makes 
feel his authority. He lies systematically, and only speaks the truth 
when it brings him any profit. He tries to oppress every one who 
had been of use to him, as he despises gratitude, and cannot bear the 
idea of being under an obligation to any one. He is fit for every- 
thing, be it a minister of state or a stable groom. He affirms every- 
thing he says with an oath ; when convicted of a lie, he readily admits 
it, saying " Gau churdem " (I have eaten dirt). Fuzuls of the first 
water are specially met with in Ispahan ; hence Morier very pro- 
perly has his hero educated there. The last Grand Vizier, Mirza Aga 
Chan, was a model fuzul, so that even the Persians considered him as 
a phenomenon, and called him fuzul ibne fuzul (fuzul the son of the 
fuzul). He entered the service of the state under Mehmed Shah. 
The minister, Haji Agassi, against whom he earned on some intrigues, 
said of him, " When the Diw of Demawend * looks down upon the 

* The mountain Demawend dominates the plain of Eages and Teheran. 
The Diws (evil spirits) were, according to tradition, banished to the Dema- 
wend after the fall of the usurper Zahak. 
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plain of Teheran and sees the Aga Chan, lie modestly retires, for he 
acknowledges having found his master." The European traveller 
comes in frequent contact with people of this stamp, and feels 
inclined to extend the caricature of Morier, which paints the cha- 
racter of a class, to the whole people. 

Generally speaking, the Persian is covetous, fond of money, and is 
not over scrupulous as to the mode of obtaining it ; but he lightly 
spends it. He is firmly attached to his family and his tribe, whose 
fortune or mishaps he shares. Treachery in a family is a thing 
unknown, and universally despised. 

The Persian language, though highly developed, has no words for 
virtue, gratitude, repentance, honour, conscience. Virtue is usually 
translated taekxoa, but this word signifies piety ; the word hunner 
does not signify honour, but the capacity for a trade. . . . There are 
no words for conscience and scruples of conscience ; the want of such 
words prove that these abstract notions have no existence among the 
Persians. The Persian is not particular about truth. Ever since the 
poet Sadi sang " A lie for a good object is to be preferred to truth if 
it excites quarrels," every untruth is considered as a necessary lie. 
The Persian certainly does not insist on being believed. It is a sort 
of convention; false coin is received and again expended, whilst no one 
considers himself as being deceived.* 

The Persian is temperate in his meals, however high may be his 
position. He is satisfied at times with a meal of bread, cheese, and 
some vegetables. He is fond of quiet and comfort, but indefatigable 
and industrious when the occasion requires it. He well supports 
heat and cold, hunger and thirst. He bears with equanimity fortune 
and mishaps. If from a mere penman he rises to become a minister, 
the only surprise he will feel is that he has not obtained that post 
before, and that he did not know his own talents until they were 
detected by others. Again, if degraded and dispossessed of his pro- 
perty, he quietly retires to his harem, exclaiming, like Job, " Kesniet 
est liemme mc'de shah, umre padshah, dcerdz bashed " (It is so destined, 
everything belongs to the king, long live the king). 

The Persian has great power in controlling his passions ; his 
features never betray what passes in his mind ; they are a tabula 
rasa. He nurses his wrath until the favourable moment for revenge 
arrives. 

In this respect he follows the maxim of Sadi, who relates : " A 
dervish who was insulted by a grandee held his tongue, but put a 

* When, not long since, an English diplomatist complained to the Grand 
Vizier that his words could not be relied upon, he replied, "You may take it 
as a rule that everything I say is a lie, but what I write may be true." 
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stone into his pocket. Some time after the grandee was by command 
of the king cast into a ditch ; straightway came the dervish and cast 
the stone at his head." Sadi adds the following remark : " Some are 
of opinion that he might have forgiven him, but every one is at 
liberty to do as he likes." He also acts on the principle nil admirari, 
or, at any rate, never shows his admiration. He is witty, but illo- 
gical in his mode of thought. He always speaks of piety and justice, 
of his abhorrence of oppression, but whenever he has the opportunity 
he is the greatest tyrant, and aj^propriates another man's property 
without the least scruple. Whenever the king is pressed by Euro- 
pean powers he makes his ministers suffer ; these again retaliate on 
the governors ; the latter on their subordinates, who again oppress 
the Christians, Jews, and the Gebers. 

The Persian, not being sure of the morrow, cares only for the 
present. The king, like the Chan, builds houses to last only for a few 
years. The peasant only plants as much and only such trees, the 
fruit of which he may be able to enjoy within the shortest time. 

The Persian is fond of giving entertainments and of theatrical 
representations, farces, dancing, and fireworks. Being himself a born 
actor he is a good judge of acting. 

He is not inventive by nature, but skilful in imitation. He has a 
quick perception, learns readily, but then he suddenly stops short, 
and is satisfied to apply to practical uses what he has acquired. He 
is attached to his native place, but cares little for his fatherland. By 
no means fanatical, he desires to be considered as very religious. Two 
Persians, who when at home never think of saying their prayers, are 
no sooner thrown together than they immediately begin to show their 
zeal in religious observances, although they know full well that they 
deceive each other. The Persian never roundly refuses a request ; 
he prefers promising without the least intention of keeping his 
promise. 

The Persian is particularly fond of mystery. Every secret society 
excites his interest ; every new religious sect soon finds many adhe- 
rents. Thus freemasonry began to spread ; for in Persian it is called 
faramush chcine (house of oblivion). The French word franc-maqon 
accidentally resembles the Persian faramush (oblivion), hence arose 
the idea that on entering the lodge a person forgets his former life. 
After the return of many Persians from England at the time of 
Mehmed Chan, and lately at the return of the Ambassador Ferruch 
Chan, freemasonry spread much in Persia, even among the attendants 
of the Shah. Many Mulas and Seiide were received in the society, 
secret conventicles were held, and curious scenes are said to have 
occurred, until the king felt bound to interfere and to threaten the 
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leaders, some of whom were exiled. Every secret society in Persia 
is suspected of threatening the existence of government. 

The mode of salutation is the same as among other Mahommedans. 
Unbelievers are, however, not considered worthy of the scclam, it 
being a symbolical expression of Islamism ; the Mussulman derives 
salam (peace) and islam from the same root. Strangers, therefore, 
are, instead of this salutation, overwhelmed with compliments and 
inquiries about their health, <fec. Insults and curses are rarely 
directly applied to the individual, but to his family, father, mother, 
or the grave of his ancestors. The most common insult is peder-siicJUe 
(thy father was burnt, i.e., he was a heathen), and peder-sek (thy 
father is a dog). The insults applied to women are too obscene for 
translation. The Persian generally swears by the head of Ah, 
Mohammed, the Shah, <fcc.; he repeats Wallah, Billah, Tillah. Most, 
however, of these solemn asseverations come to the account of his 
partner in conversation ; hence the oath bescere shuma (by your head) 
is mostly heard. The Persian makes no particular motion with his 
head as an affirmation, but no he expresses by moving the head 
upwards and backwards, at the same time contracting his lips. His 
wrath he generally expresses by the formula la Utah il allah ; his 
admiration and applause by barih-allah, a ferin, .hcezcir, aferin, mash- 
allah (bravo, thousand bravos). 

Tlie Turco-Tatar Race. — The skull of this race is, compared with 
that of the Iranian, less oval, the eyebrows less arched, not meeting 
at the nose ; the eyelids are thicker ; the iris brown ; the nose short 
and thick, both at the root and the wings ; the cheekbones and the 
chin are broader; the lips more fleshy; the extremities coarser; and 
the skeleton more massive ; the stature is generally higher than that 
of the Persian. 

The Turco-Tatars approach in character the Osmanlis (inhabitants 
of Turkey). They are not so crafty, but braver and more resolute ; 
hence all soldiers are taken from this race. They despise the 
Persians as cowards, and are proud of their Turkish descent. The 
contrast existing between these two races induces the Government to 
send the Turkish regiments into Persian districts, especially into 
Ispahan and Shiraz. The Turk never learns to speak the Persian 
language perfectly ; instead of u he always pronounces the French u. 

Tlie Kttrds are a fine stout race of men. They differ as regards 
the colour of the eye, skin, and hair so little from the northern, 
especially Germanic races, that were it not for the customary dyeing 
of the hair and their oriental dress they might be taken for Germans. 
They speak a peculiar dialect, which belongs to the Iranian family of 
languages. They are subject to a governor (Wali), who is appointed 
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by the Shah. The dignity is nevertheless hereditary in the family, 
which boast of their descent from the Sassanidc princes. The resi- 
dence of the Wali is in the little town called Senne. The Kurds are 
brave, but noted robbers ; still they are hospitable, candid, and 
trustworthy, hence the present Shah confides the protection of his 
person and of his family to a Kurdish general — Adshutan-Bashi 
Azis Chan. 

Tlie Armenians are distinguished from the Persians by a fairer 
skin, full cheeks, finely coloured in youth, a massive skeleton, and a 
predisposition to obesity, which is seldom seen in the Persian. The 
women especially become very corpulent. The beard is weaker than 
in the Persian ; the eyebrows less arched and bushy ; the hair on 
the head brown, and in early youth of a lighter colour. 

The number of Armenians and their former wealth is now much 
reduced. Tatus Chan, the Armenian Bishop in Ispahan, assured me 
that the number of souls of his bishopric, extending from Java and 
India to Kaflan Kuh in Persia (between Irak and Azerberdshan), 
amounted to only 20,000 ; to which must be added a small number 
of Roman Catholic Armenians and some hundred families in Tabris, 
which belong to the Bishopric Utsh Mazin. Most live in Ispahan ; at 
present only 400 families, instead of the 12,000 at the time of 
Chardin ; some live in Tabris and Teheran, and a few families in 
Shiraz and Bender-Busher. 

The Jews.- — Despite my endeavours to learn something about the 
history of their immigration, I was unsuccessful, since they possess 
neither historical nor traditional documents. Once only, a Jew 
brought me an historical work, which turned out to he only a manu- 
script translation of Josephus Flavius. They were once, at the 
time of the Sassanides, very numerous and powerful in Southern 
Persia. They occupied large districts and populous towns ; but were, 
by oppression and persecution, so much reduced that, as the Jewish 
scholar Mula of Hamadan assured me, the number of Jewish families 
in Persia now amounts only to 2,000 families. They form three 
large communities in Shiraz, Ispahan, and Katshan ; smaller ones in 
Teheran, Demawend, Balafrush, and Kazeran ; some live scattered 
in Kurdish villages. The large Jewish congregation in the great 
place of pilgrimage, Meshhed, separated in consequence of a distur- 
bance caused by the jjriests, which threatened them with extermina- 
tion. Many ostensibly embraced Islamism, but form even now a 
secret Jewish congregation ; others fled to Herat. The supposed 
conversions of the adventurous missionary, Jussuf Wulf — so is the 
Bev. Joseph Wolf called in Persia — are fabulous. The poor missionary 
was willing to be deceived. From insufficient knowledge of the 
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Persian language he took absence of opposition for consent, ergo, for 
conversion. Mula Meihdi, of whose conversion so touching an 
account is given in his book, wrote to his co-religionists in Teheran 
that there was not a word of truth in it. 

The Jews speak a patois intermixed with old Persian. They are, 
moreover, the only race in Persia using hissing sounds, which the 
Persian is quite unable to produce. They gesticulate much with the 
hands and the facial muscles, which the Persians avoid, as they wish 
not to betray their emotions. 

There are among the Jews here two types : the pure Arabic, with 
fine aquiline noses, black and piercing eyes, and handsome extremities ; 
and a race, which in remote times crossed with Chamites, with thick 
noses and crisp hair, frequently resembling negro hair. Climate and 
social conditions do not seem to have influenced them much, so that 
they can scarcely be distinguished from Jews in other countries. 

Their laws ai - e the same as among other Sephardim-Jews, only that 
polygamy is permitted, of which, on account of the oppressed condi- 
tion in which they live, little advantage is taken. They celebrate 
the same festivals ; the Purim festival is also accompanied with the 
knocking at the mention of the name of Hainan. The books of the 
Law are copied and preserved with the same formalities as elsewhere. 
There are enthusiasts amongst them who fast from three to seven 
days. 

They support themselves by silk-spinning, glass-grinding, jewellery 
work ; they manufacture alcohol, brandy, ammonia, muriatic and 
sulphuric acid ; they understand chemistry, and are employed in the 
Mint. Many are renowned physicians ; one of the physicians in 
ordinary to the late Shah was a Jew named Hakim-Daza. They enjoy 
also a reputation as good singers and musicians ; hence they are 
frequently invited to entertainments. 

The only national monument the Jews possess in Persia is the 
grave of Esther in Hamadan, ancient Ecbatana, whither they per- 
form pilgrimages from time immemorial. In the centre of the Jewish 
quarter there is a small building with a cupola, upon the top of 
which a stork has built its nest. The entrance is walled up, excepting 
a small aperture at the bottom, through which a man may pass 
crouching. This leads to a low ante-chamber containing many inscrip- 
tions of the names of pilgrims, and also an inscription of the year of 
the restoration of the chapel. This ante-chamber leads to a small 
square room, with a few narrow windows admitting but little light, 
which contains two high oak shrines, ostensibly the monuments of 
the graves of Esther and Mordecai ; round about them are, in Hebrew, 
written the verses of the last chapter of Esther, and also the names 

VOL. VI. — NO. XX. D 
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of three physicians, at whose expense the grave has been restored. 
There are many reasons which speak for the genuineness of the Esther 
tradition and this grave. 

The Gebers (Guebers), or Zerdutshi, i.e., Zoroastrines as they call 
themselves, are now ftmnd only in small numbers in the towns Yezd 
and Rinnan. Looked upon as idolators, they would long since have 
been exterminated if they were not in possession of a charter given 
to them by Caliph AH (preserved in the city of Yezd), and were 
under the protection of the Indian Parsees. The latter send them 
annually considerable sums to satisfy the extortions of the governors ; 
for they are very anxious that a remnant should be preserved in the 
mother country to keep up the sacred fire ; hence they endeavour to 
prevent total emigration. The Gebers enjoy a good reputation for 
industry and honesty ; they are the intermediators of the Indian 
trade, and have their own caravanserais in Teheran, Ispahan, and 
Shiraz. Their number amounts to about 8,000 to 9,000. 

The Turkomans, or Mongols of pure blood, natives of Turkistan, 
hostages from the tribe of the Goklans, but few are to be seen in 
Teheran. They are distinguished by a yellowish skin, broad cheek- 
bones, broad forehead, oblique small eyes, broad nasal root, so that 
the eyes appear to be with it at the same level, and long, thin mous- 
taches, and the absence of whiskers. Being hostages, they receive 
from the government a small pension. They are also farriers, and 
manufacture beautiful horse-cloths. Their life is singularly associated 
with that of the horse, for which they manifest a decided predilection. 
I have seen Goklan children, eight to ten years of age, riding high 
Turkoman steeds; swiftly galloping along, they grasp the horses 
around the neck, and caress them. Many inhabitants of Khorassan 
present all the marks of being cross-breeds of the Turkoman race. 
According to official accounts, there were, in 1855, in Persia 22,475 
Turkoman families, or, more coirectly, tents of the tribes Jamut, 
Goklan, and Tekkeh. 

The Afghans, of the purest Caucasian race, are recognised by their 
high stature, vigorous body, intellectual physiognomy, large eyes, and 
firm step. Their number is but small, and, as refugees, they receive 
a stipend from the Shah; hence the people give them the nick -name 
mushe-chazineh, i.e., the mice of the treasury. 

The Belooches are only here and there found as slaves, and approach 
the Hindoo type. Crosses of Iranians and Belooches are frequently 
met with, especially at Sistan. 

Gipsies (Kauli Karatshi) are met with as wandering tribes in many 
parts of the empire. They perfectly resemble their European cognates 
in physiognomy, habits, and mode of life. They are dancers, musi- 
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cians, and fortune-tellers,* and also farriers, tinkers, and form separate 
tribes (ils) under Nomadic chiefs. They are, besides, considered good 
runners, hence all shatirs (runners) of the king belong to this race. 

The colony of Europeans consists, exclusive of embassies, consulates, 
some merchants (French, Greek, German, Swiss, and Russians), and 
some foreign officers and physicians in the service of the shah, on the 
whole of scarcely more than one hundred individuals. They live in 
Tabris and Teheran; three families are in Resht, and one family lives 
in Shiraz. The European finds no home here ; he is in a state of isola- 
tion, and is shunned by the natives. There is no case known to me 
that a European adopts Persia as his second fatherland, as is the case 
in Egypt and Turkey. Cut off, by the difficulty of communication, 
from the civilised world of Europe, and separated from the female 
population by law and custom, so that he rarely sees an unveiled face, 
the character of the European, who is obliged to remain here, under- 
goes a change ; he loses his energy, becomes unsociable and peevish, 
even with his fellow European sufferers. 



BROCA ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 

[Concluded, from vol. v, page 204.] 



In order to give an idea of the complexity of certain questions of 
general anthopology, and to show how they may be solved by the 
analytical method, we shall, as an example, select one of the most 
controverted subjects, and search for the cause of the numerous varie- 
ties observed in the Indo-European races. 

Linguistics have established the fact, that nearly all the peoples of 
Europe, America, Persia, Cabul, Beluchistan, Hindustan, speak 
dialects of the same primitive language, the common mould of the 
Zend and the Sanscrit. It has hence been concluded that a primitive 
people, issuing probably from a region to the north of Persia, had sent 
colonies and extended its branches on the one side to the borders of 
the Ganges, and on the other to the shores of the Atlantic — without 
speaking of recent migrations, by which the European races and 

* Dr. Cloquet related to me : — " During ury stay in the Royal Camp at 
Sultanieh, a gipsy woman came up to me to tell me my fortune from a large 
printed sheet ; I immediately perceived that it was a miinber of the Journal 
des Debats, which I afterwards heard was presented to her by General Terrier 
for some service she had rendered him." 
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